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HOLSLiAKERS '   CHAT  Thursday,  December  14,  1939. 

Subject:  "NEW  HOUSES  FOR  NEW  FABLI  OWNERS."  Information  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  house  for  $1313 —  that's  something  to  "be  happy  about  this  coming  New 
Year's  Day,  in  the  2,056  farm  families  who  were  recently  enabled  to  "build  new 
homes  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Tenant  Purchase  Act.  Think  of  it-  a  five-room 
house,  simple,  but  ample  for  all  needs  of  any  family  that  had  previously  man- 
aged in  a  one  or  two-room  shack;  a  house  with  a  screened  work  porch,  a  front 
porch,  and  complete  wiring  for  electricity. 

Houses  in  the  north  arc  more  expensive  than  those  in  the  far  south, 
"because  they  have  to  have  heating  plants  and  plastered  walls  as  a  protection 
against  cold.    Some  of  the  northern  homes  cost  as  much  as  $2,600.    But  rela- 
tively few  of  them  were  built-  less  than  200.    Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  new 
homes  were  constructed  in  the  south  and  many  of  them  cost  around  a  thousand 
dollars.     So  the  average  for  the  country  was  $1313.    And  next  year  there  will 
"be  many  more. 

One  of  the  best  things  a,bout  these  low  cost  homes  is  that  they  will 
"be  paid  for  in  installments  over  a  period  of  40  years,  with  only  3  percent 
interest.    Families  with  small  incomes  who  have  never  "before  had  any  prospect 
of  owning  their  own  farms  can  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  property 
will  "be  free  and  clear  through  annual  payments  that  they  can  afford. 

Perhaps  I  should  go  hack  a  bit  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.    That  act, 
passed  in  1937,  provides  for  loans  to  enable  tenant  families  to  buy  farm  land 
of  their  own.    They  may  buy  the  farms  they  are  on,  or  some  other  piece  of  land 
on  which  there  is  a  good  chance  of  their  making  a  living.    Before  a  farmer  can 
obtain  one  of    these  loajis,  a  committee  which  includes  the  local  Farm  Security 
farm  supervisor  inspects  the  pro-posed  purchase,  and  checks  on  the  character 
of  the  family. 

The  loan  usua.lly  includes  a  sum  for  the  repair  of  old  buildings  on  the 
property,  and,  if  there  is  no  house  for  the  family  to  live  in,  enough  to  build 
one.     These  are  the  houses  referred  to  in  the  report  I  have  here.    Each  farm 
bought  with  this  tyr>c  of  loan  is  visited  by  a  Farm  Security  Administration 
engineer,  and  with  the  county  and  home  supervisors,  he  advises  the  borrower 
on  plans  for  needed  repa.irs  and  improvements.     If  new  buildings  are  caJled 
for,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  low-cost  house  plans  which  the  bor- 
rowers may  use. 
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Very  few  of  the  tenants  who  "bought  farms  under  the  Bankheacl-Jones  Act 
were  able  to  find  fully  developed  farms  for  reasonable  prices.    Virtually  all 
of  them  bought  unimproved  farms,  or  farms  with  run  down  "buildings.    Again,  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  farming  pattern. 
The  old  order  was  a  large  plantation  where  a  single  crop  was  grown.    Maybe  cotton 
or  tobacco.    Tenant  or  share-cropper  farmers  cultivated  and  harvested  the  crop. 
They  lived  in  shacks  or  shanties  at  a  distance  from  the  plantation  manor  house, 
often  without  so  much  as  a  kitchen  garden  of  their  own. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  small  separate  farms,  each  a 
complete  unit,  and  this  has  long  been  the  ideal  of  many  of  these  tenant  farmers- 
to  live  on  their  own  little  piece  of  land,  raise  as  much  as  possible  toward  their 
food  needs,  and  also  raise  a  cash  crop  of  some  kind.    When  the  Banldiead-Jones  Act 
enabled  these  southern  tenants  to  "become  land  owners  in  a  small  way,  they  could 
not  find  complete  farms  to  "buy.     So  sometimes  a  group  of  them,  on  the  advice  of 
the  county  Farm  Security  agent,  would  agree  to  buy  a  whole  plantation  together 
and  divide  it  up.     Then  each  of  the  families  in  the  deal  had  to  "build  a  new  home 
on  its  own  "bit  of  land. 

Although  the  farmers  were  often  a"ble  to  keep  down  building  costs  by  doing 
many  odd  jobs  themselves  as  the  construction  went  on,  for  the  most  part  private 
contractors  have  done  the  actual  building  on  the  low-cost  houses  that  averaged 
$1313  each.    This  average  cost  included  profits  for  the  contractors  and  suppliers 
of  materials,  and  permitted  paying  the  prevailing  local  wages  to  labor.  Farm 
Security  engineers  have  developed  rapid  construction  methods  as  well  as  the 
practical  house  plans  they  offer.     They  say  the  resulting  houses  are  substantial 
and  superior  to  most  low-cost  homes  with  which  they  might  be  compared. 

In  the  past  some  experimental  houses  were  "built.    Some  were  of  steel,  some 
of  rammed  earth,  of  adobe,  and,  recently,  a  cotton  house.    But  the  majority  of 
the  homes  are  frame  dwellings,  using  local  lumber  as  far  as  possible .  Contractors 
are  also  encouraged  to  use  the  pro-cutting  and  pre-f abricat ing  methods  developed 
by    F.  S.  A. 

Pre-cutting  at  a  central  plant  has  eliminated  much  waste  and  extra  labor 
and  has  also  salvaged  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  sometimes  wasted  in  ordinary  build- 
ing.     The  Precut  material  is  put  together  in  panel  sections  in  a  shop  yard  located 
near  the  "building  site.    Prefabricated  panels  and  structural  members  for  an  entire 
house  can  then  be  delivered  to  the  building  site  in  a  single  truckload.    At  the 
house  site  the  building  can  be  assembled  in  a  short  time  on  a  pre-cast  concrete 
foundation  pillars.    Where  less  than  50  houses  are  being  erected  within  a  radius 
of  about  25  miles,  prefabrication  is  not  practical,  but  precutting  methods  can  be 
used  economically  at  any  time. 

You  nay  have  noticed  that  I  did  not  mention  a  bath-room  in  speaking  of  the 
rooms,  porches,  and  so  on,  provided  for  in  the  house  plans.     This  is  because  in 
the  south,  costs  had  to  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.     In  the  West,  about  800 
fully  modernized  units  with  bathrooms  have  been  built.    These  cost  slightly  more 
than  $1500.    As  the  southern  families  become  self-sustaining  and  have  more  cash, 
they,  too,  will  work  for  modern  conveniences,  including  bathrooms.     If  there  is 
no  running  water  at  present  on  the  property,  a  bath-room  is  not  as  important  as 
some  other  features  of  improved  living. 
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